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FOREWORD 


I do not look forward with any pleasure to telling this story. 1 
know that | will be viciously attacked for revealing this shocking 
record of lack of leadership, incompetence, and cowardice under fire 
on the part of some leaders of our Union. I know that they will smear 
me in every way possible in an attempt to discredit my story. 


Why, then, do I let myself in for all this abuse? Why do 1 add 
my name to the long list of individuals the administration has tried 
to destroy by slander, ridicule and false accusation? 


Before I begin my story I want to answer this question. 


When I came back from the war and finished my education 
under the GI Bill of Rights, 1 went to work immediately for TWUA— 
turning down a number of better-paying, and, I might add, safer jobs— 
because | believe in the labor movement and the objectives it is 
trying to achieve. 1 took an assignment as a southern regional edu- 
cation representative for TWUA because I felt that the great struggle 
the Textile Workers Union of America was carrying on in the South 
io organize the seven hundred thousand unorganized workers in that 
region was the most important activity to which I could devote mysell. 


Before this | had put myself through school working in a shipyard 
and in factories in a dozen different industries, where | was a rank-and- 
file union member and volunteer organizer. Later | became a part-time 
organizer in Maryland and West Virginia. After | had completed my 
schooling, | accepted the job with TWUA because | was eager to pitch in 
and help build a strong Textile Workers Union in the South. 1 still am. 
That is why I feel compelled to relate the following story, for | know 
that if our Union doesn't provide southern workers with a better type of 
leadership than it did at Morristown, Tennessee, the South will never be 
organized and the bottom will fall out of the wages and standards of 
textile workers everywhere as a result. 


—WILLIAM MICHAEL GOLDSMITH. 


Fellow TWUA Member: 


We have read the account of the Enka strike that Brother 
Goldsmith has written and to the best of our xnowledge everything 
that he says here 15 absolutely true. Those of us wno suffere 
great losses and hardships because of this strike are glað t 
the true facts are now coming tO light, s° that the responsible 
parties may be judged py the member ship of this Union. 


From the very peginning of the strike until the day 

1t was called off (stranding over 450 of us) we feel thet the 
jeadership of Tennessee State Director Herbert williams and Emil 
Rieve's personal representative in Morristown, Paul Schuler, 
petrayed the best interests of our people. We will never be 


Union earned because its key leaders ran out on us am were un- 

willing to face up to the same beatings, jailings anå injustices 
that we had to undergo: Our only hope now is that some day with 
the help of courageous, determined and intelligent jeadershio 


we ee go back tO Morristown and puild the Textile Workers Union 
again. : 
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Atlanta, Ga, 
March 12, 1952 


tive Vice President George Baldanzi 


Textile Workers Union of America, CIO 
99 University Place 


New York 3; Ns Y. 


Dear George? 


e read Bill Goldsmith's account of the tragedy 
of Jm Frida local union at the American Enka plant, Morris- 
town, Tenn. Bill's account is accurate. However, it is 
almost impossible to convey an adequate picture of how 
our members, some of the best people I've ever known, were 
sacrificed through the stupidity and cowardice of the so- 
called "leadership" furnished by the Rieve-Pollock administra- 
tion of TWUA. The primary object of the administration 
appeared to be to make sure no person identified as friend- 
ly to you be permitted to help win that strike. Rieve and 
Pollock were repeatedly warned that the absence of leader- 
ship was insuring the destruction of the local union. Those 
who exhibited the greatest cowardice have remained favorites 
of the administration. However, Bill Goldsmith, a staff 
member who showed outstanding courage and loyalty, was dis- 
charged because of his friendship for you and because he 
could not hide his dismay and disgust at the stupid and 
cowardly conduct of Williams and Shuler, the so-called 
leaders furnished by Rieve and Pollock. 


I do not underestimate the role played by state police, 
national guardsmen, and local courts. I was beaten un- 
conscious by a gun-butt and jailed when I aided Blackie 
arwick, and I was there for months trying to protect our 
people from mistreatment and jail. Yet, I am convinced 
that the stupidity and cowardice of those in charge of the 
strike helped bring about and intensify the vicious attacks 
upon our people. I am convinced that had we had able and 
courageous leadership in charge of the strike, we would 
today have a strong local union there, and that our members 
would have been saved from the loss of jobs, homes, and 
possessions. Our other two local unions in Morristown would 
not have been lost in the resulting demoralization. 


Nothing can be done to undo what happened in Morristown, 
but we can take steps to protect our other local unions and 
members from a similar disaster by striving now to provide 
able and democratic leadership which places the welfare of 
the members of this union above everything else. 


Only when that 1s done will we organize the South. 


Fraternally yours, 


Robert S. Cahoon 
Southern Attorney for TWUA 


Organizing in the South 


Organizing workers in the South has never been easy. The prob- 
lem is not that southern workers are any more reluctant to join with 
their fellow workers to improve their lot than northern workers are, 
but that the anti-labor, anti-union pressures of the southern com- 
munities are ten—or a hundred— times as strong and vicious as 
anything we know in the North. Men and women have been killed 
Cand are still being killed) trying to organize workers into unions. 
The industrial development of the South has lagged so far behind 
the industrialization of other areas of the country that more or less 
feudal political setups still exist in many southern cities and towns. 


The law is completely controlled by the men who own the mills, 
the banks, the newspapers, and the radio stations, and they use this 
control to good effect to prevent organization and to smash unions. 


Morristown, Tennessee, was no exception to this familiar pattern. 
It was pretty much a one-industry community—and that industry was 
the Dutch-owned American Enka Company, located about four miles 
outside of town. The mill owners, the local bankers, real estate people, 
newspaper owners, the owners of the radio stations, and pretty nearly 
every lawyer in town, were banded together in a conspiracy to destroy 
the Textile Workers Union. ` 


The Enka plant had been organized in December, 1948, about a 
year and a half before the events I am about to relate, by the CIO 
Organizing Committee, of which TWUA Executive Vice President 
George Baldanzi was then assistant director. A first contract had 
been signed and when it expired, a strike developed over the 
terms of a new agreement. 


The Strike 


The 144-day Enka strike is now a violent chapter all its own in 
the history of American labor disputes. In the course of this strike, 
terror and violence were unleashed that were perhaps unmatched 
in the last decade of strikes in this country. Four hundred National 
Guardsmen were summoned to the scene on the pretext of estab- 
lishing order, but in reality they did nothing but engage in a series 
of brutal beatings, clubbings, and other violations of civil liberties, 
to rival the violence turned loose against the auto and steel workers 
in the thirties, when the CIO was coming into existence. 


In the face of this well-planned violence and terror, the Enka 
strikers—over 650 members of Local 1054—and their rank-and-file 
leaders—were magnificent, They showed courage, patience and de- 
termination equalled by few union men and women who have spent 
a lifetime in the labor movement. It is with regret and shame that I 
must report to you that in return for their magnificent display of 
courage and determination, they received from the TWUA repre- 
sentatives that the administration sent into Morristown, the worst, 
most chaotic, disorganized, and, in the final analysis, downright 
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ip it is possible to imagine, throughout the cours 
cowardly, leader are not light charges, but I shall document 
: gg | dely any of the indicted leaders to dispute the facts 
them, 


1 about to relate. 
I "m Enka strike began on March 28, 1950. On May 12, the com. 
obtained an injunction limiting picketing to ten. and Prohibiting 
pany ther strikers from getting within a quarter of a mile from the mill, 
Wh M the company planned and executed a back-to-work" movernent 
e days later, there was a clash between the pickets and the scabs, 
b t no one was hurt. Nevertheless, four hundred National Guards. 
met were brought in on May 29 to protect the handful of scabs’ 
"right to work.” 

Every one of the four hundred National Guardsmen was deputized 
by the local sheriff, and together with state patrolmen began jailing 
every local union and strike leader they could find, on the charge of 
contempt of court. In the course of this activity there were a number 
of beatings and blackjackings, but the case of Blackie Warwick, 
local strike leader, and Robert Cahoon, our Southern lawyer, was 
probably the worst example of their Nazi storm-trooper activity. 


Warwick Brutally Beaten 


Blackie Warwick, with other members of the local union executive 
board, was taken out of strike headquarters by steel-helmeted Na- 
tional Guardsmen and brought to the local jail. There he was brutally 
beaten, blackjacked and pistol-whipped by five fully-armed National 
Guardsmen and state patrolmen. After they had finished kicking 
him across thirty feet of the jail, they left him lying bloody and help- 


less on the floor of his cell. Although they had broken several of his 
ribs, injured his spleen (by kicking him) and bruised his body from 
head to foot, they denied him medical care for hours. 


When Herbert S. Williams, TWUA State Director for Tennessee, who 
was in Morristown at the time, heard what was happening to Warwick, 
he got into his automobile and left town, leaving Warwick beaten and 
helpless in jail. Williams did not come back to Morristown for an entire 
week, apparently feeling that it was "safe" by that time. 


Cahoon flew into Tennessee from North Carolina when he heard 
what was going on. He went immediately to the jail and after a two- 
hour argument with Guardsmen, patrolmen and the sheriff, succeeded 
in getting Warwick to a doctor's office. Si Switzer, TWUA business 
agent for the striking local union, accompanied them. When Switzer 
stepped out of the doctor's X-ray room where Warwick was being 
examined, National Guardsmen and state patrolmen who had hurried 
to the office began to beat him. Cahoon attempted to intercede in 
Switzer's behalf, and was clubbed unconscious with a pistol butt. 
To this day he bears a scar from that wound. Both Cahoon and 


Switzer were then jailed. 


While all of this was going on, Williams, the State Director, who 


was in charge of the st ik F ! ka 
as his Pontiac could carry him." NUFF away from Marritewn as 
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My Assignment to Morristown 


On Saturday, June 3, 1950, I was called to the TWUA office in 
Atlanta, Georgia, and assigned to the Enka strike. I welcomed the 
news because I was outraged at what I had heard was going on in 
Morristown and was eager to get into the situation and help out. 


I quickly gathered up all the available equipment in Atlanta, 
packed it into my car and set off for Moristown. When I arrived there 
Sunday evening, things seemed to have calmed down a bit and almost 


everyone was gathered in a couple of rooms in the Kingmeyer Hotel 
(strike headquarters). 


Paul Schuler, then southwestern regional director for the Union 
and manager of the New Orleans (Louisiana) Joint Board, had been 


sent in twenty-four hours before my arrival as Rieve's special repre- 
sentative. 


Switzer No Strike Leader 


Up to that point, Si Switzer had been in charge of the situation 
when Wililams was not in town. Quite apart from the fact that he 
had never been in a strike before, Switzer was the last man in the 
world that anyone would pick to head up a strike of this kind. 


Switzer is the kind of guy who would be hard put to arouse any 
enthusiasm among the members of an Old Ladies’ Home soft-ball 
team, let alone seven hundred tough and determined East Tennessee 
strikers. 


He didn’t even bother to try to meet problems; he postponed them, 
and very often didn't even bother to inform the people confronting him 
with the problem that he was postponing it. He simply sat in strike 
headquarters, didn't answer questions put to him, and succeeded in 
a few minutes in involving himself in another conversation. Of 
course, this annoyed and confused strikers who came to headquarters 
for information and help. Switzer seemed in a continual daze all 
the time. 


Anyone who has ever been involved in a strike—particularly 
in a hostile community—realizes how important a factor real leader- 
ship is in such a situation. At Enka, the strikers were an exceptionally 
courageous group of people just begging for leadership. They never 
even got a whiff of it. 


Switzer simply had no real concept of what was going on or what 
to do about it, even if he had understood. He was terribly concerned 
about the effect his part in the strike would have on his son's 
pending application for a post with the F.B.I. He and his wife con- 
tinually referred to the unfavorable publicity they were getting and 
how some of his son's collegues (his son was then employed as a 
Virginia state trooper) kept needling him with such remarks as 
"Switzer, how's your jailbird father?" or "Trooper Switzer's father's 
a convict.” 
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-— ider a badge of h 
e unionists would consi onor here 
What ipe trad inq to be ashamed of. Switzer worried more 
was treate in the community and his own personal safety 
about his goo ld of the situation and win the strike. 


n how to take ho m 
ne se it wasn't Si's fault that he was caught up in this mess, 
Of cour enough sense to know from the beginnniq 


e had 
ch: 4 XU w te Hiện to handle the job—and placed someone who 
et both leadership qualities and strike experience in charge of the 


strike. 
The reason a change wasn't made weeks before was probably 


em i idn' h sense to realize Swit 

Williams either didn't have enoug orn itzer’s 
ability to handle the situation, or more probably, didn't want anyone 
else in the organization coming in to find out what a mess the strike 


was in. 

Williams just sat and watched the strike deteriorate. : In fact, he 
didn't just sit; he kept out of the state a good part of the time and out 
of Morristown most of the time when the heat was on, with a few 


scattered exceptions. 

When I arrived in Morristown on June 4, all of this was part of 
the confused picture I found. 

The strike had not been lost by that time, because of the terrific 
stamina and determination of the strikers and their rank-and-file 
leaders. They were wonderful—and it is an everlasting crime that 
they should have been denied real leadership from the Union in this 
fight of their lives. 

As I mentioned-before, Paul Schuler had just arrived in town, 
and at that point the strikers turned to him as if he were a messenger 
from the gods. He was big, apparently aggressive, and seemed at 
first alance to be the kind of man they were looking for. As he 
travelled between the two hotel rooms that were used as strike head- 
quarters, playfully punching TWUA Organizers Dewey Kinnaird or 
Johnny Neal in the belly, or slapping someone else on the back, he 
sure looked like the real McCoy. It wasn't long, however, before it 
became apparent that he was a phony. He had no ideas on how to 
improve the situation, and finally, when things really got bad, he ran 
out on the strikers. 


During the first week I was in Morristown, things began to look up 
a bit, and with Blackie Warwick out of the hospital and hobbling 
around on a cane, everyone felt a little better and a little more con- 
fident about the future. | 


At that time, two members of the Legal Department—General 
Counsel Katz and Robert Cahoon— were in Morristown, and Doris 
Dovell had been brought in to type some of the numerous legal briefs 
and affidavits we were preparing each day. 


Politics at the Front Line 


A curious incident o i 
` ề ccurred some time ar he end of that 
first week which bears repeating. 16101606 


Doris had just arrived in Morristown, and since both Cahoon and 
I worked with her in the Tarboro (North Carolina) strike the year 
before, we were friendly towards her. She works for the TWUA 
North Carolina State Office and because she is an excellent typist, 
Cahoon had her come into several strike situations when the pressure 
was on to produce a good deal of work in a short time. In other words, 
she’s good in a pinch and will work her heart out in a strike. 


One afternoon, we had to get out a couple of quick radio an- 
nouncements and press releases, and Schuler handed me a few 
scribbled notes and asked me to get up a release. A few minutes 
after he had left my room he came running back and stuck his 
head in the door and said, “One thing I want you to make sure of— 
don't let anything you write go anywhere near that girl's room"— 
pointing to Doris's room at the end of the hall. I asked hira what he 
meant by this, and he replied that I knew "god-damn well what I 
mean," and went out, slamming the door. 


I also learned that later, when Pollock arrived, he gave orders 
that Doris be sent out of Morristown and back to North Carolina. He 
said he didn't want any Baldanzi supporters around. 


The explanation of all of this is simply that Doris works for the 
North Carolina State office and that the State Director for North 
Carolina is Lewis Conn, who opposed the attempt to purge Executive 
Vice President George Badanzi at our 1950 Convention. 


Another incident also demonstrated how politics influenced the 
conduct and attitudes of the people in charge of the strike. 


One day, I pointed out that we were hampered in getting down 
the company's radio programs and also in preparing our own by 
not having a tape recorder at our disposal. I had suggested to Larry 
Rogin, TWUA Education Director, that he get one down to us, but he 
couldn't see how he could, so I volunteered that perhaps we could get 
Dick Conn in for a few days and use his recorder and camera. 
Schuler pointed to a suit-case in the corner of the room and said, 
"We've got a good Textile camera right here, and we don't need any 
of that CIO crap around here." 


Dick Conn is Lew Conn's brother and handles publicity for the 
CIO southern organizing drive and of course worked closely with 
Baldanzi when the latter headed the drive. 


Baldanzi Barred 


Later, when we discussed speakers, who were badly needed for 
the weekly general meetings, Rieve was suggested, Roy Lawrence, 
Pollock, and others in the National office—everyone with the ex- 
ception of Baldanzi, and Paul Christopher, CIO Director for Tennessee. 
Christopher came out of our Union and had had as much or more 
experience in strike situations as anyone in the South. As a matter 
of fact, he directed the organizing campaign at Enka and knew the 
workers well. But he was not welcome in Morristown simply because 
he headed up the southern organizing drive in the state and therefore 
would be considered a “Baldanzi man." . 
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Both Schuler and Williams made it clear that the “admini 


h " ‘ strati " 
in charge and that neither Baldanzi nor his friends were w m 


e 
wet Icome, 


It was pretly obvious throughout the South how Rieve, Lawrence 
then an assistant to the general president ), Williams, and others eis 
done all they could to undermine the effectiveness of the southern or. 
ganizing drive. They carried on a continual campaign of slander and 
non-cooperation aimed at discrediting the drive's work and leadership. 
People like Christopher were spoken of as reneqades and deserters, 
and in language too vulgar to repeat here. Hostility between the two 
staffs—TWUA and the drive—was nurtured, and often initiated, by 
Lawrence and his staff. 


No greater crime was ever committed against organized textile 
workers than the sabotage of the CIO's southern organizing drive by 
the administration of the Textile Workers Union. 


Pollock's Twenty-Four Hour Visit 


Pollock finally came down to Morristown and addressed the 
Friday night—June 9, 1950—meeting. He was scheduled to stay 
through Sunday to speak at another publicized meeting, but he left 
hurriedly on Saturday after a bit of excitement Friday night at the 
picket line. When he got back to New York, he made quite a few phone 
calls to Morristown, Knoxville, Nashville and elsewhere, trying to 
locate a couple of pictures taken of him in a ten-minute visit to the 
picket line. He wanted to place them at the disposal of the editor 
of Textile Labor. 


We had a hard time explaining why Pollock would not be at the 
Sunday meeting after it was advertised that he would be there. Some 
of the strikers smiled grimly when we made feeble excuses. 


What About the Strike? 


By now, Schuler had begun to wear a little thin with the strikers— 
and the same old problems remained. Williams, state director, made 


his first visit to Morristown since my arrival the weekend Pollock came 
to speak. He cracked some jokes, made himself the butt of some 
others, but didn't offer any constructive help towards meeting the 
problems of the strike. 


But what of the strike? 


About this time, acurate counts were being made by the pickets, 
and we began to realize that scabs were going in to work in increasing 
numbers each day. Most of them were not strikers, but they were 
filling up the mill, causing a good deal of concern all the way around. 
The phrase usual for this period of a strike— 'something's got to be 
done"—began to turn up again and again. 


Friday evening after the meeting at which Pollock spoke, we had 
a rather large staff meeting. Williams was there for the first time 
since my arrival, 
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Pollock took over and began asking everyone a lot of questions 
about the condition of the strike. He said he thought the company 
was in a position to hold out for six months or a year. (If you analyze 
this, it is really stupid. The company supplied tire cord yarn for the 
manufacture of fabric for tires at Goodrich, Goodyear, and some of 
the other big tire outfits. They certainly must have had long-term 
commitments, and their strategy was not geared to a long strike, but 
to use everything to smash this one as quickly as possible. If they 
saw they were failing to break the strike, I think they would have 
come to terms quickly. Obviously, if they saw that they were suc- 
cessful in breaking the back of the strike, they would continue it as 
long as necessary. Pollock's approach didn't seem to have any 
bearing on the situation.) 


Pollock semed to be trying to say that we ought to call the strike 
off—although he never came out with that suggestion—but since ev- 
eryone (I think rightfully) felt that such action would mean the end 
of the local union, no one suggested it. 


The meeting was broken up by a call from one of the bellboys 
that something had happened down the street and that state police 
were racing to the scene (they were quartered at the hotel too). We 
walked outside and found that about six cars had come up the main 
street in various states of damage. 


The next day we learned that police charged the cars had been 
ambushed about a quarter of a mile from the plant as they were 
driving out from the night shift, by mysterious figures who had loomed 
up from both sides of the road and hurled rocks down on the scabs. 
No one was hurt, and the cars were not badly damaged. 


Williams On Tour 


Without any further staff meetings, Williams left for parts un- 
known, and Schuler left for Atlanta, Memphis, and elsewhere. This 
was June 12, 1950. We did not see Williams again for many, many 
days, or Schuler for the next five. Williams went to Washington for 
a PAC Conference and traveled all over in and out of the state. The 
going was very rough for the rest of June, so Williams didn't come 
back until July 2. ` 


We had not even been notified who was to be in charge of the 
strike—but finally Neal told us that he had been appointed. That im- 
mediately caused bad feelings with Kinnaird and Switzer—so you 
can imagine the state of things. 


So the strike went on. 


Each day more scabs—a couple today—maybe ten tomororw— 
appeared inside the plant. Everyone was assuring everyone else that 
they weren't making any rayon—but a lot of people were beginning 
to ride in and out on that first shift. Everyone muttered—"Something's 
got to be done.” 
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The state police were on the spot in force—sixty or more—and q 
number of arrests were made—and something was humming in the 
courts a good part of the time. At this point we probably had on] 
about a hundred or a hundred and fifty workers at most scabbing. 
The rest were fill-ins from the surrounding areas. Over five hundred 
strikers were still solid. It was a miracle oí miracles—still not q lost 
strike. All they needed was a few breaks and some real leadership. 
They got neither. 


I VĂN 
jj y 
ac 


Senator Humphrey Quizzing Co. Lawyer 


Katz had been working hard on the Senate Labor Committee to 
come down and had told them how urgent it was. The feeling was 
that their appearance would hearten the strikers and forestall any 
further company—or state-prompted violence. Schuler returned over 
this weekend. The state police left town the day the Senators arrived 
to hold the hearing. This was June 15, 


We held a meeting, as I remember it, Saturday night, and a picnic 
the following day in Newport, twenty miles away. On this question of 
meetings, anyone who has been through a strike knows how important 
they are. They also know that when you hold meetings night after 
night, and week after week, the people naturally get tired of hearing 
the same speakers all the time. It is crucially important that new faces 
—leaders of the organization and others—be brought in for such 
meetings, 
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In the seven weeks I was in Morristown, 
side speaker brought in, with the exception of 
the Steelworkers, who was brought in just bef 
off. You would have thought that even if they were going to keep 
Baldanzi and Christopher—the best choices for the situation—out, they 
would have brought other leaders in. But nothing of the sort was done. 
Night after night-—meeting after meeting——we had to listen to our own 
voices drone on. This didn't help morale one bit. 


Pollock was the only out- 
a local representative of 
ore the strike was called 


However, the Senate Labor Committee hearings had a qood effect 
until people began to realize that nothing was going to come from them. 
Then the Senators left town, and we settled back to "normal." 


Pickets Shot At in Broad Daylight 


The Monday after the Senators left town, an incident occurred 
at the mill gate at the change of shifts in the afternoon. About a hun- 
dred cars pulled out of the plant; there was at least one gun in almost 
every car—you could see them. There were about fifteen pickets on 
the line—ten walking back and forth, the rest on the opposite side of 
the street. Suddenly, a car pulled up a few feet, stopped, and a scab 
named Turner pulled out a revolver and fired six times point blank 


into the pickets. They hit the dirt. No one was hurt, and the car 
pulled away. 


We withdrew our picket line that evening and filed charges 
against Turner the next day with tlie local prosecutor. He refused to 
issue a charge against Turner and the grand jury refused to act, so 
to this day Turner has never even been brought into court. 


Our people were pretty riled up about the matter, and you cer- 
tainly couldn't blame them. Our boys had been brought up on the 
most absurd charges, which had been sworn out with no evidence 
to speak of. Here there were at least ten warrants signed by eye- 
witnesses. We know that the scabs were all armed and that if we 


went out there— particularly at night—there was no doubt what 
would happen. 


Strikers were saying—"it's about time we take steps to protect 
ourselves if the law won't"—and when they say that down in East 
Tennessee, they mean what they're saying. 


Schuler Suggests “'Run-Out“ 


After a rip-snorting meeting Wednesday night, our picket lines 
were re-established——l'd say about fifty strong or more. Tuesday af- 
ternoon, Schuler had called me into his room and told me, "The only 
intelligent thing for us to do is to get the hell out of town." He felt, 
I guess, as most everyone did, that trouble was in the air and something 
was bound to happen. 


I was outraged at this cowardly suggestion and asked—what 
about our people—what would they think if we left town? I argued— 
wouldn't it be a cowardly thing for us to leave them holding the bag? 
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Wouldn't it destroy the good name of the Union for TWUA organizers 
to skip town while strikers were being locked up? Schuler got sore 
at this and told me that he wasn't issuing any orders but was advising 
me for my own good. He said we couldn't do any good by hanging 
around and that he was advising all of us to leave. 


Williams, of course, was out of town, and had been for days. 


Schuler went on to Knoxville, about forty miles from Morristown, 
where he spent the night. 


Nothing happened during the night, but in the morning, when the 
early shifts appeared at the plant, shots were exchanged between the 
pickets—the scabs in their cars—and the plant guards with high. 
powered rifles inside the'plant. When I woke that morning, I heard 
that three men had been hurt, one severely. That was June 22, 1950, 


Schuler showed up at ten A. M. He said that there would be 
"hell to pay" before long and that we all "ought to scram" while we 
still had the chance. 


I argued that this would be the worst thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances. 


Schuler was pretty excited and sweating hard. I said I was going 
to stay. Williams was still out of town—had been for days—and 
stayed out of town. : 


Right then a bunch of state policemen barged in the back entrance 
of the hotel, and Schuler slipped up the stairs. They grabbed me right 
away. I was thrown in jail and held incommunicado for ten hours. 


I instructed all the union people in the jail with me to ask to 
confer with counsel, but all these requests were denied. There were 
some fifty of us at first who had been rounded up—at the commissary, 
hotel, on the road, etc. Switzer, Kinnaird, and others, came in a couple 
of hours later; they had been picked up out of town. More were added 
all along. We were roughed up, finger-printed, and grilled by the 
company lawyer, who was made special attorney-general for the 
occasion, in a room full of at least twenty troopers, who cursed us 
out—individually, and pushed us around. I was released about eight- 
thirty that evening, and found I was the only one out of jail. I called 
New York, and couldn't get anyone right away. 


Williams still hadn't shown up. 


The following day, most of our people were released. However, 
they were picking up strikers all the time—especially at the com- 
missary, which they had raided several times—beating people over 
the head with riot guns, blackjacking them, etc. In fact, the commis- 
sary was being used as a dragnet, and I told Neal—who was in 
charge—that the police were using it as a trap and that it should be 
kept closed. 


When strikers came to the commissary, they were arrested. nt 
was such an obvious police trick that I was surprised at the stupidity 
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of the orders from New York to keep it open. I suggested closing the 
commissary and distributing food at various strikers’ homes. 


Neal called New York for further instructions, and was told to 
keep the commissary qoïng. (Williams was still nowhere near Mortis- 
town, and Schuler had fled over the state border.) He tried to follow 
out this advice but was immediately locked up himself, and of course 
the commissary was then put out of commission entirely for at least 
a couple of days. 


All this time no one was really in charge of the strike. I wanted 
to get out a statement to the press, but Switzer was scared and refused 
to be quoted. There was no one else, so I had to put it down in mv 
own name. I was picked up about an hour later and thrown into 
jail again—later grilled for about three more hours. 


Strike "Leaders" Hide Out 


The next day Williams called us to a staff meeting at the Brookside 
local union office in Knoxville—forty miles away. The meeting was held 
in Knoxville because both Schuler and Williams refused to go back to 
Morristown, or anywhere near it. 


The meeting went on for a couple of hours—mostly wailing about 
the troubles we were having—but no stategy was proposed to pull 
the situation together. When Williams closed the meeting, I was rash 
enough to say, "Aren't you going to do something about all of this?" 
All that Williams had done was to put Kinnaird (that exhausted the 
list of candidates) in charge of the strike. 


Williams said, "What would you suggest?" I replied that the 
situation in Morristown was chaotic—there was no picket line—people 
had scattered to the hills (literally'—they were dazed, frightened, and 
very short on hope.) If they didn't get some reassuring word and 
leadership from us, they were probably going back to work in droves 
Monday morning. "Well, what can we do?" Williams asked. The 
least we can do, I answered, if we're going to try and go on with this 
thing—we ought to reassure our people that they had been unjustly 
treated—that we plan to use every dollar and every means at our 
disposal to carry the fight on. If we can't hold a meeting immediately, 
you've got to go on the air and speak to them before Monday morn- 
ing and try to pull the situation together. Williams said, "All right, 
you write it and I'll go on the air." He said he would speak from 
Knoxville. He wouldn't go into Morristown to broadcast the speech. 


I worked myself into a sweat that night in Knoxville trying to 
Prepare a script for Williams. I finally banged out something I 
thought quite well of, but when I took it to them, Schuler kept insisting 
that it be toned down. He was scared to death. Both he and Williams 
had been drinking day and night and having meals served in the 
room. Neither of them was listed on the register—they were afraid 
of being "found." 


Schuler was in bad shape and kept pacing up and down—spitting 
on the carpet, and drinking. He and Williams kept knocking out 
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ritical I had to say about the police or the Governor, etc., 


anything ¬ the script down until it made absolutely no sense, 


and watere 

Then they objected to spending about a hundred and fifty dollars 
for radio time (imagine, strike expenses must have been well over 
five or six thousand dollars a week; and this was to meet a crisis, 
with the life of our local union at stake.) After I had written and re- 
written the script a number of times, Whited and I went back to Mor. 
ristown in disgust. No plans—no reassurances—no leadership— 


nothing. 


Williams finally decided to send out a mimeographed letter, 
written by him, to the membership. It was really quite a document. 
It reviewed the strike—told the strikers all the things they had heard 
over and over again, and gave them about as much reassurance as 
Max Schmeling's handlers were able to give him after Joe Louis had 
knocked him out. 


On top of this, the letter had to be mimeographed and mailed and 
probably didn't reach the strikers until the very end of the week—or 
the following Monday, after many of them had gone back to work. 


Schuler Runs Away 


Schuler and Williams stayed on in Knoxville for a few days. 
Schuler was really in bad shape. He thought they would track him 
down at the hotel—even though he wasn't registered. He wanted to 
leave Tennessee and get back to New Orleans where, he claimed, he 
had political connections who would protect him. I have never seen 
such a frightened man in all my life. As much as he wanted to get out 
of the state, he was afraid to go down and get his car out of the garage 
in the next block. Finally, after a couple of days of this, he disguised 
himself and was driven to North Carolina, ironically by a CIO southern 
drive organizer. He left his car in Knoxville and all his clothes and 
camera in Morristown. For all I know they may still be there. 


We later learned that he went to Atlanta and registered at the 
Atlantan Hotel. He went to the TWUA southern office and returned 
to the hotel. He looked in and saw a policeman in the lobby. He was 
so terrified that he wouldn't go in but went to the airport and took a 
plane to New Orleans. Ross Groshong, TWUA representative, had to 
check out of the hotel for him and get his bags. He would never return 
1o Tennessee, 


Williams mustered up enough courage to stick it out, hiding in 
Knoxville, about forty miles away from Morristown. He put Kinnaird 
in charge of the strike and made him drive into Knoxville every 
morning to report to him. This took a large part of Kinnaird's time. 


By the time Kinnaird got back to Morristown, it was afternoon and 
we couldn't do a thing—or really answer any questions—until we got 
the word from Williams in Knoxville. 


I was told that all press releases, etc., had to be seen by Williams 
first—so naturally I didn't write any because they wouldn't get to him 
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ntil the following afternoon, whereupon all the news value had dis. 
appeared—and deadlines missed even for the local papers. 


Morale Broken 


Naturally the people's spirits dra 
and the outright cowardice shown by 
There wasn't a mass movement back to 
in again in dribbles. I toured the surrou 
and argued with workers who had already gone back or were thinking 
of going back. Their leaders had run ou 


t on them, and consequently 
they felt it was a lost strike—and my heart wasn't really in it when 
I denied this. 


gged—the lack of leadership 
the top brass were obvious. 
work, but they started going 
nding areas with committees 


We sent a committee to Washington—made a bi 
return—but nothing seemed to have any real effect. 
sent word that he wanted the picket-line restored. 
if he was going out with the men on the first day. N 
duties. They were asking the strikers to go out there 
time, hundreds of armed scabs, and they weren't even 
I went out with them the first da 
nothing happened. 


g hoopla of their 
Williams finally 
I asked Switzer 
o—he had other 
against, by this 
going with them. 
Y. All of us were pretty scared, but 


I continued my trips with the local co 


mmittee during the next 
two weeks. 


Williams finally came into Morristown some fifteen or sixteen 
days later. Not many people were attending our meetings by this 
time, so I tried to get him to go on the air—and he agreed. 


I went without lunch and dinner, 
writing the script. The time was all paid for and everything arranged 
—still about nine o'clock that evening I got a ‘phone call from Neal, 
giving me the message that Williams couldn't go on the air—or even 
cut a disk—he had to hurry on to Nashville right away. 


making the arrangements and 


` I was ordered to report in New York for another assignment that 
Monday morning, so I left Morristown that night, completely dis- 
gusted and convinced that the strike was lost. 


A couple of weeks later it was officially called off and some four 
bundred fifty workers were stranded without jobs. 


Summing Up 
There are a few comments I want to make. 


Never before, I think, were such tough, militant people let down 
£0 badly by the leadership of our Union. Only from the Legal Depart- 


ment did they get their money's worth. Katz, and Cahoon particularly, 
were magnificent all during the strike. They were the real strike 
leaders 


while they were on the spot, but naturally they couldn't be 
there all the time. 
The strike n 


eed not have been lost if the workers had been given 
strong, intellige 


nt, and above all, courageous, leadership. Although 
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this vicious foreign-owned corporation was able to throw everything 
at the strikers, they were magnificent—and kept coming back for more. 
If they had been given able leadership, the entire National Guard 
of the State of Tennessee wouldn't have been able to break the strike. 


What would you have done in the face of all this strength that 
was mustered against the Enka strikers—if the so-called leaders of 
your Union had run out of town at the first sign of trouble—and 
STAYED OUT OF TOWN UNTIL THE STRIKE WAS LOST? (Of 
course, Schuler never did come back.) 


There is no local Textile Workers Union in Morristown, Tennessee, 
today. There is nothing much we can do about that now—except try 
to build from the bottom all over again. 


But there is something that every single member of this Union 
can do about the leaders who were responsible for this disaster—and 
by that I mean, not only those who were actually on the scene of the 
strike, but those who stayed in New York and gave orders on the 
phone in what Switzer referred to as the "Poosh Button method." 


Many of the Enka strikers are scattered all over the country today, 
in different cities and towns, and in many cases working in different 
industries. Most of them have sacrificed their jobs and many of them 
have lost their homes and all their earthly possessions. We can't get 
those things back for them today—or even tomorrow. 


But we can see to it that the great sacrifices they made—the 
beatings, the jailings, the humiliations and the great losses they 
suffered—are not in vain. We can see to it that the so-called leaders 
of our Union who had a hand in this great labor tragedy are called 
to account for it. 


We can also see to it that these so-called leaders of our Union 
explain why men like Baldanzi and Christopher, who could have 
furnished real leadership to the strike, were kept out of Morristown 
because they were politically unacceptable. 


Finally, we can see to it that this kind of thing isn't allowed to 
continue. We can see to it that we put people in charge of the affairs 
of our Union who will put the welfare of the membership ahead of 
their own political ambitions and their own personal safety. 


The seven hundred thousand unorganized textile workers in the 
South will never join our Union as long as leaders remain in power 
who will tolerate the kind of disgraceful stupidity and cowardice that 
destroyed Local 1054 in Morristown. 


THE SOUTH WILL NEVER BE ORGANIZED BY ARMCHAIR GEN- 
ERALS WHO GIVE ORDERS OVER LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
LINES TO FLUNKIES WHO RUN FOR COVER AT THE FIRST SIGN 
OF TROUBLE. 


BUT THE SOUTH CAN BE ORGANIZED BY COURAGEOUS, DE- 
TERMINED AND INTELLIGENT LEADERSHIP, CHOSEN BY AND RE- 
SPONSIBLE TO THE MEMBERSHIP THEY ARE SUPPOSED TO SERVE. 
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